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Einleiiung in das Neue Testament. Von Theodor Zahn. 2 Bande 
Leipzig: A. Deichert'sche Verlagsbuchhandlung Nachf 
(Georg Bohme), 1897, 1898. Pp. viii + 489; iv + 656. 
M. 23 ; bound, M. 27. 

Professor Zahn, true to the traditions of the university of Erlangen, 
which has always been a representative of aggressive and critical, 
but not blind, conservatism in biblical and theological research — as 
is attested by such names as von Hofmann, Zezschwitz, Thomasius, 
Delitzsch, Kohler, and others — is a pronounced exponent of conserva- 
tive ideas and ideals, and a defender of what is essentially the cur- 
rent views of the church at large with reference to the origin and 
canonical status of the New Testament books. This r61e of a pro- 
tagonist of traditional teachings is accepted ex professo by Zahn and 
has influenced materially his method of investigation. He ordinarily 
begins the study of a certain book or group of books by an exhaust- 
ive account of the " Ueberlieferung," and then, by means of a 
close study of the sources, in which he is a master equaled possibly 
only by Harnack, he adjusts these traditional views to the data and 
the conclusions he has reached. In the prosecution of this method 
Zahn's two large volumes have become a vast storehouse of material 
for the careful and hard-working student of New Testament literature. 
It seems scarcely possible that he can have omitted from the literary 
apparatus that accompanies each section of his examination a single 
fact from the New Testament writings themselves or from the early 
patristic literature, or can have failed to make a single combination 
from such passages, that could possibly be used as a real help for the 
study of the subject in hand. Indeed, at times it seems that his 
power of combination of elements taken from an exegetical examina- 
tion of passages is so keen that it is difficult to follow and accept 
some of the conclusions presented. In this respect no work of the 
more liberal school surpasses the critical analyses and readjustments 
exhibited by Zahn, only that we here find it employed in the inter- 
ests of conservatism. An example of this method is the manner in 
which he secures the material to depict the person and character and 
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early history of Mark, discovering details in reference to him in cer- 
tain passages that, on the surface at least, fail to supply the data 
desired. The fact that Zahn then employs the conclusions secured by 
such extreme analyses in defense of his positions will, in some cases 
at least, be regarded as an element of weakness. Fortunately, the 
reader is not expected to accept such critical combinations blindly. 
The exegesis of all passages of moment and the citations from patristic 
sources are given in sufficient fulness to enable the reader himself to 
judge of the merits or demerits of the case. And in this very charac- 
teristic lies the great value of this new Introduction. It furnishes the 
student with a rich abundance of the very best material from original 
sources for the study of the New Testament literary problems, and 
often in a striking manner shows that these justify conclusions that 
had not been at once recognized. In this regard these two volumes 
are certainly multa, and equally, if not to the same degree, also multum. 
They are certainly a student's work, which he will most gladly use, 
even if he cannot in all cases accept their positive views. 

On the other hand, while Zahn is ready to make critical combina- 
tions in favor of the traditional views, he is exceedingly slow to accept 
those proposed in the interests of the newer type of New Testament 
science. Thus, e. g., his attitude over against the synoptic problem 
is purely negative. He does not despair of a solution of this prob- 
lem, which he recognizes as a real perplexity, but is very decided in 
his convictions that this solution will not be found along the lines 
currently pursued. Zahn holds that a separate collection of the 
" Sayings " of Jesus, written by Matthew in Aramaic, as is generally 
concluded from the statement of Papias quoted by Eusebius, is a lit- 
erary and historical figment, the quotation in question referring to the 
Aramaic original of our canonical Matthew. The same attitude of 
reserve, and even declination, he observes against the efforts made at 
a literary analysis of the Acts and the Apocalypse. In regard to the 
first of these two works he substantially accepts the double-edition 
theory as put forth by Blass, and accepted by Zockler and other 
prominent specialists, but regards the application by Blass of this theory 

to the third gospel as unfortunate. 'One of the surprises of the work 

and, we believe, one of the weaknesses — is the treatment of the epistle 
of St. James, which he assigns to a period antedating the founding 
of Gentile congregations and thus actually makes the oldest book in 
the New Testament collection, a position given it more on the basis 
of an argument from silence than from its contents and surroundings. 
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In this way he does not make James a reply to Romans, but Romans 
is the manner in which Paul teaches the doctrine of justification by 
faith, influenced by the contents of James. He fails, however, to 
explain how such a general letter to congregations of Jewish origin* 
with such peculiar contents and evidently presupposing the develop- 
ment of Christian faith and life covering quite a long period, could 
have been possible within less than twenty years after the crucifixion. 
Doubts in reference to the correctness of other conclusions will arise 
in the minds of even those who are naturally inclined to accept 
the traditional positions taken. To these questionable points must 
certainly be reckoned his grouping of the Apocalypse and the fourth 
gospel within a period of a few years, notwithstanding their immense 
difference in style and character of contents. 

The arrangement of the materials is purely chronological, and a 
glance at the table of contents shows what Zahn considers to have been 
the historical order in the growth of the New Testament books. This 
entire literature was written within the space of less than fifty years, the 
first book, the epistle of James, dating from 50 A. D., and the last, the 
Apocalypse, written in 95 A. D. The author confines himself strictly 
to the matter in hand, the two introductory chapters, pp. 1-5 1, treating 
of the Aramaic and the Greek languages in the time of the New Testa- 
ment, being a real portion of the discussion. Then follows an exami- 
nation of James ; then of the three oldest letters of St. Paul, namely, 
Galatians and two Thessalonians ; then the correspondence between 
Paul and the Corinthian congregations, where he accepts the loss of 
one of the apostle's letters ; then follows Romans ; then the letters of 
the first Roman captivity, and finally, as far as Paul is concerned, the 
letters of the second captivity. To the latter he assigns the pastoral 
letters, for which he secures the proper historical background by 
regarding, as do so many modern scholars, the mission journey to 
Spain and a second captivity as a fixed fact and settled beyond a 
reasonable doubt. The letters of Peter, of Jude, and Hebrews are the 
next in chronological order, the authorship of the last mentioned being 
an uncertain factor. The three synoptic gospels and Acts are dis- 
cussed as one group, in connection with which discussion the author 
rejects the closing verses of Mark and regards this gospel as having 
been incomplete, and the translation of the Aramaic Matthew as unsat- 
isfactory, and believes that Luke contemplated the preparation of a third 
part of his historical account of Christ and early Christianity. The last 
group of writings is those of John, all written between 80 and 95 A. D. 
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Each chapter consists of two parts, the first containing the conclu- 
sions and the chief arguments, and the second the notes, literary refer- 
ences, detail discussions, etc., to demonstrate the correctness of the 
conclusions. An excursus gives a chronological bird's-eye view of 
the development of New Testament literature, together with a syn- 
chronistic table of Roman, Jewish, and Christian events during the 
period covered by the New Testament. Another excursus on the 
" brothers " of Jesus had been promised, but on account of the status 
controversia in this subject, now more doubtful than ever, it has been 
deferred. The index of Scripture passages, one of Greek words, and 
one of leading subjects close these massive and splendid volumes. 
Zahn understands better than most German specialists to write in a 
popular manner, as is attested by his excellent Skizzen, and his Intro- 
duction as well. May this work receive the welcome it deserves! 

Geo. H. Schodde. 
Columbus, O. 



Philology of the Gospels. By Friedrich Blass, Ph.D., D.Th., 
LL.D. London: Macmillan & Co.; New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1898. Pp. viii + 250. Si. 75. 

In this present volume Professor Blass attempts to do for the gospel 
of Luke what he has attempted to do for Acts, viz., to establish the 
existence of two recensions, one of which was sent to Rome, while 
the other was intended for eastern Christians. There are diffi- 
culties connected with such a view, but none of them appear to stop 
the argument, or to affect the conclusions reached by the author. The 
fact that his theory forces him to say that the Romans got the later 
copy of the gospel and the earlier edition of the Acts would seem to 
a less enthusiastic champion to be a matter of considerable importance, 
but with characteristic ingenuity Professor Blass discovers in this fact 
new elements in favor of his hypothesis. Again, he maintains that 
generally the second copy would be for new readers, and therefore 
longer, but in the case of Luke the second edition of the gospel must 
be shorter. A case of delightful assumption is that during 54 to 55 
A. D. Luke was in Palestine, and therefore could speak of "us" in 
the gospel, which, accordingly, was written in 56 A. D. 

But to most New Testament students the textual criticism of Pro- 
fessor Blass is something to cause astonishment and regret. After 
prodigious toil for generations we had seemed to be in sight of rational 



